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Art. V. — 1. Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
to Sir Horace Mann, his Britannic Majesty's Resident 
at the Court of Florence, from 1760 to 1785. Now first 
published from the original MSS. Concluding Series. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2. Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orpord, youngest Son 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Denis Le 
Marchant. London : Bentley. 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 

It is not long since the collected correspondence of Hor- 
ace Walpole was made the subject of an article in this Jour- 
nal. We certainly did not at that time expect another large 
addition to be so soon made to it. We had scarcely reflect- 
ed enough upon those curious provisions of his last will, by 
which he seems to have studied to fix the attention of poster- 
ity for an indefinite period upon himself. It is true, that the 
ostensible cause of the sealing up of the contents of the blue 
chests marked A and B for many years after his death was, 
that " the wit of the dead should be reserved until it could 
appear without pain to the living." We are therefore to in- 
fer from the present publication that those, being, as the pre- 
face tells us, " the immediate descendants of the subjects of 
some of Walpole's racy anecdotes, who might have been 
pained by their early publication," are now all dead. " The 
Earl of Euston, surviving executor of the late Earl of 
Waldegrave, has placed the whole of Walpole's unpublished 
manuscripts, including his letters, memoirs, private journals, 
&c, in the hands of Mr. Bentley " ; and the works now be- 
fore us are the first results of this step. How much more is 
to come it is impossible to conjecture. But we may, per- 
haps, be allowed to express some doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the charity which confines its regard to the feel- 
ings of one generation only. Horace Walpole might have 
remembered, that the immediate descendants of the subjects 
of his racy anecdotes would probably leave an increasing cir- 
cle of posterity, and that the revival of long-forgotten stories 
would be more likely to give pain to them than the scandal it- 
self probably did to their parents in a generation to which it 
had ceased to be any novelty. In England, where the pride 
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of descent is peculiarly strong, we should be inclined to con- 
sider this mode of proceeding rather as refining upon cruelty, 
than to give the author of it much credit for his generosity. 
In this view, Walpole appears in little better light than the 
fox in the fable. He well knew his own unfortunate family 
history ; and probably supposing that it could not escape the 
investigation which his own writings would be likely to in- 
vite, he became the less inclined to spare his wit for the 
sake of saving his neighbours. The directions of his will 
seem to us, therefore, to have had a very different intent 
from the one assigned. They bear the mark of the author's 
original mind. A more ingenious mode of endeavouring to 
keep the public curiosity continually awake to his produc- 
tions for a long period after his death was never contrived. 
If it proved successful, he might well afford to appear to 
save the feelings of one generation in the pursuit of his ob- 
ject, particularly as he left no one behind him liable to suffer 
much by any attempt at retaliation. 

But whatever may be our judgment of the motives of the 
author, the world has most to do with his works. If Walpole 
has succeeded in showing off to the greatest possible effect the 
panorama of high life in England during half a century, with 
all its spots, whether of darkness or brightness, posterity will 
thank him and take little account of the family feelings he 
may have lacerated in the process. That he has done this, 
few who read his works will be inclined to deny. His let- 
ters are the history of his generation put into a most readable 
shape ; not always exactly correct, may* be, but hitting the 
truth in the long run more accurately than any formal and 
elaborate narrative written by some one a century or two af- 
terwards in the seclusion of his closet. The only thing we 
fear for them is that the collection is becoming too volumi- 
nous. The twenty or thirty volumes of Voltaire's corre- 
spondence have already furnished a signal example how much 
a distinguished man will sometimes repeat himself. Yet, as 
compared with Walpole, he appears to write rather from im- 
pulse than meditation, and with the characteristic vivacity of 
his country. His repeating seems, therefore, to be natural, 
and like that of a man in conversation upon the same general 
topics with a succession of individuals. It is not so with 
Walpole. His phrases are too nicely picked ; his anecdotes 
too carefully told. When they are read the first time, they earn 
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for him the credit of ready wit. But when seen to be trans- 
ferred from place to place with no essential change, they 
smack something too much of study. Neither do we detect 
this solely in his letters. He often produces in his " Me- 
moirs " the counterpart of what he writes to Lord Hertford, 
or Mann, or Montague. We find the same stories in even 
the same words. We must, then, already begin to deny 
him the greatest merit of epistolary composition, its natural • 
and spontaneous flow. But besides this, the repetition of 
the same thing, however well told, when it is not connect- 
ed with important events, soon becomes fatiguing. We are 
not sure that the publication of a great many letters, even 
though they may in themselves be excellent, is not dangerous 
to a writer. Even a spirited conversation may be kept up 
until listening becomes a labor. Madame de Sevigne is 
scarcely read so much now as when her collection was em- 
braced in small compass. And so it will be with Walpole. 
The last volume of these letters to Sir Horace Mann will 
oftener be shut up than read through. Satiety, always to be 
apprehended in literature, is peculiarly likely to happen in 
epistolary composition, even though the author be the best in 
that department to be found in the language. 

After all, the chief value of Walpole's letters does not de- 
pend upon the epigrammatic form of his style. It is to be 
found in the contribution they make to the knowledge of his 
times. They describe not merely great events, but men and 
manners, in so vivid a manner as to make his voluntary 
addition of a formal narrative a work of supererogation. 
With the exception of a sketch or two of striking scenes 
in parliament, we remember little of the " Memoirs of 
George the Second," formerly published under the eye of 
Lord Holland, worth preserving. And, if we are to judge 
of the continuation into the succeeding reign, now edited by 
Sir Denis Le Marchant, from the half of it which has ap- 
peared and is before us, our verdict would not be very much 
more friendly. The mere change of form, which gives to 
the same array of facts and impressions the appearance of 
history instead of conversation, does not give us a whit more 
of confidence in their accuracy. The author himself guards 
his readers against misconception on this score. He does 
not claim to write a narrative like a cool and impartial 
judge of probabilities. He gives his view of events and 
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their causes, drawn from his personal observation of men and 
things ; and this is just what we get from his letters. The 
Memoirs are as redolent of his passions as the correspond- 
ence. In this particular, there can be no difference made 
between the two. 

In Lord Holland's preface to the " Memoires of George 
the Second," he stated, that " they treat of a part of the 
British annals most imperfectly known " ; and his remark 
was true ; but we do not perceive the propriety of the ap- 
plication of it by the present editor to the time embraced in 
the work before us. We can scarcely think of any part of 
the British annals, of which more may be, and, we believe, 
is known, than the early part of the reign of George the 
Third. None is more interesting. None has been more 
carefully and elaborately illustrated by the efforts of contem- 
poraries. We have of the principal actors of that time, 
what can hardly be found elsewhere, characters carefully 
drawn by several individuals, themselves in the very first 
rank, — by Burke, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Waldegrave, and 
Walpole. How much notoriety the Letters of Junius, with 
all the mystery attached to their authorship, have given to 
the period it is needless to point out ! Then there is John 
Wilkes and his " North Briton," and Charles Churchill, and 
Parson Home, each of them a study. We have also Le- 
onidas Glover, the merchant politician, and Bubb Doding- 
ton, the political merchant, the latter alone presenting a type 
of his age. In addition to all these earlier materials, the 
publications of Mr. Coxe, of Mr. John Wright in the appen- 
dix to the work of Sir Henry Cavendish, of the heirs of 
Lord Chatham, as well as those of the Duke of Bedford, 
and the last collected letters of Mr. Burke, not to speak of 
several lucid and elaborate papers which have appeared from 
time to time in the leading British reviews, have of late years 
shed a flood of light on this epoch. So that, if, after the ac- 
cumulation of these materials, aided and illustrated by the 
heretofore published letters of Walpole, we are to concede 
that they have not sufficed to make this early part of a most 
important reign well known to a generation only twice re- 
moved, we may as well despair of retaining any history what- 
ever. 

The moment of the accession of the third George makes 
a turning point in British history, because with it the passions 

vol. lxi. — no. 129. 37 
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of men gave to the policy of the country a new direction. 
The reigns of the first and second of the name had been 
consumed in the endeavour to maintain the family upon the 
throne. It had been called to England by the Whig ar- 
istocracy, representing the principles of freedom in the 
British constitution, and the best portion of the people. 
But the support of the dynasty against a numerous, ex- 
tended, and powerful, though ill-organized, combination at 
home, aided by the intrigues of the strongest and nearest 
government of the continent, and striving to effect the 
restoration of the native family, expelled in the person of 
James the Second, constituted the object of all the polit- 
ical struggles of the time. The slow, but steady, sapping 
system of Sir Robert Walpole did for it what perhaps a 
bolder and a nobler policy would have failed in. It broke the 
opposition to the sovereign in proportion as it concentrated 
its force against the minister. As Bolingbroke truly observes, 
in one of his political essays, they lost sight of the main ob- 
ject in the fury of pursuing one of its incidents ; so that, 
when the moment of victory seemed to approach, the end to 
be gained by it had vanished from the view. The overthrow 
of Walpole only proved the fulness of the success of his sys- 
tem. He bad sown broadcast among his opponents the seeds 
of mutual distrust and division, and the plant which grew there- 
from proved perennial in its character. The last desperate 
effort of the Jacobites to restore the Pretender, in 1745, failed 
more by reason of the timidity of professing friends, than of 
any energy manifested by the government to suppress it. And 
the failure supplied those to whose fault it might be laid with 
a new and strong motive to abide by the established order of 
things. Thus it happened, that the Brunswick family became 
most fully fixed in the sovereignty even at the time when 
the reins of government had fallen into the weakest hands. 
The Pelhams continued without a struggle the policy which 
it had cost Walpole the labor of a life, and ultimately his 
place, to establish. 

Yet, down to the end of the reign of George the Second, 
the Tories continued to hold themselves aloof from much di- 
rect participation in the government. Although completely 
broken as a party, and no longer formidable enough to be 
studiously excluded from power, they still saw in the persons 
of the monarchs of the Brunswick line enough to cherish the 
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hope, that a popular reaction might yet take place. They felt 
that there was nothing to take the hearts of the British peo- 
ple in the character of the two Germans who had succes- 
sively ascended the throne, and that there was much to inspire 
disgust in the foreign policy which they had insisted upon 
forcing on them, by which the interests of England appeared 
to be made subordinate to those of Hanover. They there- 
fore continued to cling to the hope that some unexpected 
event might revive the dormant affection for the exiled fam- 
ily, and, without the cost or hazard of a struggle, ultimately 
bring in Charles Edward, as his great uncle, Charles the 
Second, had been brought in. It was not until the very last 
years of George the Second, that this final hope was com- 
pletely crushed by the triumphant conduct of the war with 
France under the guidance of the elder Pitt. The successes 
of the British arms all over the globe reflected a glory upon 
the sovereign under whose rule they had been gained, which 
supplied the only element that had been wanting to the full 
security of his throne. The contest which had been steadily 
waged during nearly half a century was now decided beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. Even the government of France, 
which had done every thing to keep it up, arrived reluctantly 
at the conviction, that the time had come when the Stuart 
cause was to be abandoned. 

It was at this moment that the young heir, himself just of 
age, was called to take the place of his grandfather. Against 
him there were no prejudices to conquer. He was a native 
sovereign, the first whom England had known for a long 
while. He was a youth, with all of the promise which most 
excites the sympathy of mankind. The nation, exulting in 
the splendid acquisitions of its arms, and delighted with the 
administration of government by its favorite, was prepared to 
hail the new king, George the Third, with unwonted and en- 
thusiastic unanimity. The Whig aristocracy, still in power 
by virtue of the principles which had now, however, almost 
lost their distinctive character, relied for support upon his 
gratitude for past services rendered to his family. The 
Tories, tired with a fruitless opposition, looked to him with 
hope of a more generous and less exclusive policy than had 
before prevailed, which might bring them all within the pale 
of competition for future honors. Thus it happened, that, 
in the congratulations for the present, and in hopes of what 
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was to come, all parties joined in spreading oblivion over the 
past. There had not been more than one similar moment 
in British history. It was the era of good feelings, — the 
epoch when human passions, having exhausted themselves in 
following one direction, relax their force awhile, before they 
make for themselves a new vent, and rush with their ordinary 
velocity into another channel. 

But the reign of George the Third did not make good the 
fair promise of its outset. It very soon became turbulent, 
and contirued so with little cessation to its end. A large 
part of it was spent in exhausting wars, foreign and domes- 
tic. The king himself was dead in mind for half the time, 
and the country suffered a disruption of its dominions, the 
effects of which upon itself, upon the continent of America, 
and upon the world at large, have as yet been developed in 
but a small degree. Such is the summary of the reign. Our 
task in the present article must be, to see how much or how 
little of these events depended upon the course of action 
pursued at its beginning. And here we shall find the assist- 
ance of our author — who confines himself in the Memoirs be- 
fore us to the history of the first twelve years — very useful. 

All accounts agree in this, that, when George succeeded 
his grandfather, he was not simply wanting in experience, as 
might naturally be supposed of a youth of twenty-two, but 
was also uncommonly ignorant. His early life had been spent 
in seclusion, among instructers whom he did not like and who 
neglected him. His principal guides had been his foreign 
mother, and his as well as her friend, an obscure Scotch 
peer, Lord Bute. It was probably in the seclusion of Lei- 
cester House, which, during the reign of George the Second, 
bore the appearance rather of an enemy's head-quarters than 
of the house of the heir apparent, that he had learned to la- 
ment the overwhelming influence of the great Whig families, 
and to cherish notions more akin to the theory of an arbitrary 
prince. Even then the idea was either formed or inculcated, 
that, when he should reach the throne, he ought to take the 
authority into his own hands in fact as well as in name, for 
the purpose of curbing an overgrown aristocracy. But what 
might seem plain and easy enough, whilst the youth had noth- 
ing to do but dream away his time, called for the exercise of 
consummate ability to execute without a convulsion, when he 
should become king ; — and, unfortunately for him, he had 
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not this to rely upon, when the necessity for it became appar- 
ent. No sooner was George proclaimed the sovereign, than 
he trusted the accomplishment of his scheme into the hands 
of Lord Bute. The consequence was a storm that lasted 
through more than half the reign. 

Of Bute the representations made by his contempora- 
ries are so various, and the estimates of the extent of his 
influence are so different, that it is difficult to arrive at an 
idea of his true character. On the one side, he is shown as 
a pompous and empty personage, fit only to be a minister at 
some petty German court where there was nothing to do ; 
on the other, the exercise of a degree of power over the pol- 
icy of the country is ascribed to him which argues the pos- 
session of abilities of no mean order. The truth probably 
lies somewhere between these two extremes. There can 
be little doubt, that the selection of him to execute so difficult 
a task as the remodelling of the government was unfortunate. 
In the first place, he was liable to be made obnoxious to the 
popular prejudices, as a Scotchman not without Tory predi- 
lections. In the next, he was suspected, whether justly or 
not is not yet determined, of drawing his influence from an 
undue intimacy with the king's mother. Thirdly, his manners 
were cold, haughty, and unconciliating. Last of all, he stood 
in a degree apart from all the leading political connections in 
England, and therefore unable to depend upon certain support 
in any quarter against the weight of opposition which his sys- 
tem must inevitably draw upon himself. The result was, 
that, although he had sufficient capacity to devise a bold, and, 
it must be allowed, a judicious plan of action, he yet failed 
in those qualities of energy and daring without which it could 
not be successfully executed. Erring at the very first step 
by precipitation, he at once plunged the king and himself into 
difficulties against which he was not at all provided ; and then, 
as if frightened at the prospect of what he had himself done, 
he deserted his post, leaving his master, the mark for all the 
shafts intended for himself, to reconcile matters as he best might 
with the various powerful interests whom he had offended. 

Moreover, the time selected for hurrying this experiment 
was by no means favorable to its success. The country was 
in the midst of a triumphant war, carried on by a ministry 
composed of the strongest materials. A combination had 
taken place between the old aristocratic Whigs, represented by 
37* 
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the Duke of Newcastle, and the popular party, headed by the 
elder Pitt, which had united the stability of the one with the 
energy of the other. Opposition in and out of parliament 
was dead. Success had perfected the ascendency of the 
Great Commoner over the people's affections, which his elo- 
quence originated. It might seem, then, as if the part of 
prudence would have been, if any change in the established 
course of things were desired, not to attempt it by any sud- 
den shock, but rather to await opportunities to introduce it, 
which circumstances could scarcely fail of themselves soon 
to present. The union of parties in the cabinet was known 
to be far from cordial. Time alone was wanting to develope 
the seeds of dissension already existing in it. Instead of 
giving them natural time, the process of germination was 
forced. Not a moment was lost in signifying to the ministry 
that a new element was already at work in the government. 
The mode in which this was done is thus described by our 
author. 

" In his first council the king named his brother, the Duke of 
York, and Lord Bute of the cabinet. As no notice was taken of 
Lord Huntingdon, it indicated an uncertainty whether he, who 
had been Master of the Horse to the king when prince, or Lord 
Gower, who had held that office under the late king, should fill 
the post. To the Speaker of the House of Commons the king 
said, it should not be his fault if that assembly did not go upon 
business earlier in the day than they had done of late : a flatter- 
ing speech to an old man attached to old forms. 

" The king's speech to his council afforded matter of remark, 
and gave early specimen of who was to be the confidential min- 
ister, and what measures were to be pursued ; for it was drawn 
by Lord Bute, and communicated to none of the king's servants. 
It talked of a bloody and expensive war, and of obtaining an 
honorable and lasting peace. Thus was it delivered ; but Mr. 
Pitt went to Lord Bute that evening, and after an altercation of 
three hours, prevailed that in the printed copy the words should 
be changed to an expensive but just, and necessary war, and that 
after the words " honorable peace " should be inserted in con- 
cert with our allies. Lord Mansfield and others counselled these 
palliatives too ; but it was two o'clock of the following afternoon 
before the king would yield to the alteration. Whether that 
the private junto could not digest the correction, or whether to 
give an idea of his Majesty's firmness, I know not: but great 
pains were taken to imprint an idea of the latter, as characteris- 
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tic of the new reign ; and it was sedulously whispered by the 
creatures of the favorite and the mother, that it was the plan to 
retain all the late king's ministers, but that his Majesty would not 
be governed by them as his grandfather had been. In confirma- 
tion of this advertisement, the king told the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pitt, that he knew their attachment to the crown, and 
should expect their's and the assistance of all honest men. " — Me- 
moirs, Vol. I. 

Here is the germ of the new system. The introduction of 
Bute into the cabinet, without any post in the government, 
was a rod over the heads of the ministers, whilst the profes- 
sion of reliance on the aid of all honest men betrayed the di- 
rection of the king's mind towards the Tories. There could 
be little doubt of what was soon to follow. The king's 
speech -struck the note of peace ; the policy of Pitt had 
been war. The old ministry was to remain only on a condi- 
tion with which it was probably foreseen that it neither could 
nor would comply. And the old preponderance of the Whig 
connection, to which the Brunswick race owed the crown, 
was forthwith to yield to the increasing weight of those who 
had done every thing to keep it out. If old party lines were 
extinguished, it was only for the purpose of attempting a new 
organization of a most extraordinary and novel character, — 
a party for the king, and the king only. Of this party, it was 
hoped, that the old Tories would form the staple, reinforced 
by the recruits which could be gained from every side by 
holding forth the possession of place and power as the re- 
ward for deserting ancient political connections. They 
were to be the king's friends, but not the friends of his con- 
stitutional advisers, unless he wished that these should be 
supported. They were to make a new wheel within a wheel, 
by which the monarch's freedom from aristocratic dictation 
was to be more fully secured. With this basis for action in 
parliament was to be connected the declaration of a new pol- 
icy well adapted to take the popular ear. First of all, there 
was to be peace and an end of all entangling alliances ; then 
came into play for the thousandth time the magic words, re- 
form and economy ; and lastly was proclaimed a sovereign 
appealing from the sway of faction to the attachment of all 
his people. Such was the conception of the new minister, 
and it was not a bad one ; but it required the hand of a mas- 
ter to carry it into execution, and such was not that of the 
Earl of Bute. 
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The first and greatest miscalculation was upon the course of 
public opinion. It had been believed, that a war carried on 
with little regard to expense, and exhausting to the resources 
of the country by the extent to which it was waged at the same 
time over opposite points of the globe, could not continue to 
be agreeable to the people of Great Britain. Yet, so long as it 
was carried on successfully and against the natural enemy on 
the other side of the channel, however men might murmur in 
private, it was not supposed that they would hazard opposi- 
tion to the popular enthusiasm created in its favor by a long 
course of victory. Very suddenly, the affairs of Europe 
took a new turn, in which not simply an adherence to but an 
extension of the war policy was involved. And this fur- 
nished Bute with the opportunity which he wanted. France, 
though beaten everywhere in the field, yet, encouraged by 
the decease of the old sovereign and fully apprized of the 
movements in the cabinet of the new one, was no longer in- 
clined to negotiate with sincerity ; the less so, as she nour- 
ished a hope, by the promised cooperation of Spain under a 
new and secret treaty, of recovering her losses in the war, and 
thus regaining a position in which she might negotiate upon 
terms of equality. Suspecting the existence of this alliance, 
Mr. Pitt, with the boldness characteristic of his system, ad- 
vised to cut the matter short, and anticipate its publication by 
a rupture also with Spain. There can now be little doubt that 
he was right, and that the display of unwonted energy at this 
crisis by the ministry of Great Britain, with the cordial sup- 
port of the throne, would have made that country the arbitress 
of Europe. But the measure was known to be unpalatable 
to the sovereign and his real advisers, and it certainly was 
attended with some risk. The Whig ministers hesitated. 
They were not prepared to sustain the advice, and were will- 
ing to get rid of the adviser. A cabinet council followed, in 
which Pitt and Lord Temple found themselves alone in 
opinion. They therefore immediately resigned. The Whigs 
bent to the supremacy of the power behind the throne and 
sacrificed their popular ally. The result proved their short- 
sighted views both for the country and for themselves. The 
necessity of breaking with Spain soon became so evident, that 
a declaration of war established the superior sagacity of the 
retiring minister, whilst their cowardly desertion of him only 
the better paved the way to their own fall. If Lord Bute in 
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his policy calculated upon popular support, events did not 
ultimately verify his expectations. Writers hired by him to 
denounce Pitt must have sadly misunderstood human nature, 
if they imagined an impression could be made on the nation 
by objecting to his successes. They charged him with 
"madly ruining the kingdom with conquests." A more 
effective string to touch would have been defeats and reverses ; 
but these fortune was not so kind as to supply. It almost 
seemed as if the good genius of Pitt was leading the British 
arms from one success to another, even after his retirement, 
with the intent to set at naught the devices of his enemies. 
Under such circumstances, ordinary rules of action could not 
hold good. Under such circumstances, he could not become 
the popular minister, who, in the mid career of victory, should 
interpose the cry of peace. 

The great point, however, was attained when Pitt resign- 
ed. The old cabinet was broken up, and that in a manner 
most favorable to the purposes of the new minister. The 
members of it had parted in anger, Pitt justly complaining of 
treachery, the Whigs of arrogance and haughty bearing. In 
this division, there can be no question that both parties were 
almost equally in fault. Pitt doubtless had read in the first 
act of the reign the decree of his own dismissal ; but the 
consciousness of it should have made it the more his duty 
to guard against giving unnecessary advantages against him- 
self. Less of that impetuosity, which we took occasion 
formerly to point out as his defect as a statesman, would 
have enabled him to draw the full advantage of his political 
sagacity, without alienating colleagues whose aid was essen- 
tial to his support. The Whig aristocracy, on the other hand, 
were too eager to get free from the grasp of a great man, 
whose abilities and success excited their envy, whilst his 
uncompromising manners irritated and mortified their pride. 
Our author says, that of all of them Lord Talbot alone 
seemed to foresee the consequence of the breach. He ad- 
vised the exulting old Duke of Newcastle " not to die for joy 
on the Monday, nor for fear on the Tuesday." But the 
Duke had already lost whatever political skill he ever pos- 
sessed, and now only held on to place with the tenacity inci- 
dent to. habits of long possession. He could not compre- 
hend, that those who had had courage enough to affront Pitt 
would make little account of all the opposition he might rally 
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against them. He did not see, that he had laid one step for 
Lord Bute over his colleague, in order that the rrext might 
easily go over himself. Much less did he understand, that, 
by his conduct, he closed up all the avenues to future confi- 
dence between the parties who now separated. This effect 
became visible in the attempts made some time afterwards, 
and without success, to reunite them in administration. And 
thus it happened here, as it has not unfrequently happened at 
other times, that over-greediness to retain office proved the 
most solid obstacle to its ultimate recovery. 

But although the plan of Lord Bute had failed to make 
Pitt's system unpopular, it was not so unsuccessful as re- 
spected the man. He loaded the popular idol with a pen- 
sion, and took care to sound very loud in the public presses 
his acceptance of the favors of the crown. Furthermore, in 
conjunction with Dodington, and others of his mercenary 
stamp, he was not slow to instigate those attacks upon a fall- 
en minister which can always be obtained from unscrupulous 
writers, ever ready to pay their court to the living by kicking 
at the dead lion. For a moment, an impression was actually 
made. Even the city of London wavered in its attachment to 
the Great Commoner. But it was only for a moment. 
The people soon comprehended the distinction between a 
reward for past and a purchase of future services, and re- 
stored their favorite to their esteem. When the king went 
to dine in the city with the lord mayor, it was made tolera- 
bly evident that he was only playing second in the pageant 
to Mr. Pitt. 

Yet, in spite of these unfavorable symptoms, the policy of 
Bute was steadily and rapidly carried on. In the cabinet, 
the absolute necessity of peace was more and more insisted 
on. In parliament, attacks were encouraged upon the con- 
nection with Prussia and the German war. Here the aid of 
the Duke of Bedford and of his connection, anxious to open 
the way to power, proved of essential service in furthering 
his schemes. There was little danger of any combination 
among the Whigs which would prove formidable to the pre- 
mier. The time had then arrived to expel the nominal chief 
and to take his place. After a brief and fruitless remon- 
strance made by Lord Mansfield in behalf, and probably at 
the instance, of the Duke of Newcastle, that nobleman saw 
and reluctantly submitted to his fate ; and then the Earl of 
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Bute came forward publicly to assume that direction of affairs, 
which every body well knew he had for some time equally 
held in private and in a less conspicuous post. 

Thus far the current had been onward, with little visible 
check. Mr. Pitt, the most formidable obstacle, had almost 
removed himself. The Whig combination was completely 
broken up. One of its oldest chiefs had been removed from 
office without risking a struggle ; another, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, had made himself the willing instrument to effect the 
abandonment of the foreign policy ; and the Tories had been 
introduced into power as a permanent support against the 
fluctuations of contending factions. The revolution was com- 
plete, and Lord Bute had done it all in the short period of 
eighteen months. Upon a review of the events, it must be 
admitted that the plan of the new chief had been thus far 
well conceived and vigorously executed. But it needed 
one thing more to make it perfect. It demanded capacity, 
courage, and perseverance in carrying it out against opposi- 
tion. Failing in these, it soon fell into confusion. 

The first symptom of a storm came from the newspaper 
press. We know not that we can do better in describing it 
than to borrow the words of our author. 

" Scarce was the Earl of Bute seated but one step below the 
throne, when a most virulent weekly paper appeared, called the 
North Briton. Unawed by the prosecution of the Monitor 
(another opponent periodic satire, the author of which had been 
taken up for abusing favorites), and though combated by two 
court papers called the Briton and the Auditor (the former writ- 
ten by Smollett and the latter by Murphy, and both which the 
new champion fairly silenced in a few weeks), the North Briton 
proceeded with an acrimony, a spirit, and a licentiousness unheard 
of before even in this country. The highest names, whether of 
statesmen or magistrates, were printed at length, and the insinua- 
tions went still higher. In general, favoritism was the topic, 
and the partiality of the court to the Scots. Every obsolete an- 
ecdote, every illiberal invective, was raked up and set forth 
in strong and witty colors against Scotland. One of the first 
numbers was the most outrageous, the theme taken from the 
loves of Queen Isabella and Mortimer. No doubt but it lay 
open enough to prosecution, and the intention was to seize the 
author. But on reflection it was not thought advisable to enter 
on the discussion of such a subject in Westminster Hall ; and as 
the daring audaciousness of the writer promised litt'e decorum, 
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it was held prudent to wait till he should furnish a less delicate 
handle to vengeance : a circumspection that deceived and fell 
heavy on the author, who, being advised to more caution in his 
compositions, replied, he had tried the temper of the court by 
the paper on Mortimer, and found they did not dare to touch 
him. 

" This author, who must be so often mentioned in the following 
pages, was John Wilkes, member of parliament for Ailesbury. 
He was of a plebeian family, but inherited a tolerable fortune in 
Buckinghamshire, and had been bred at Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by humorous attacks on whatever was esteem- 
ed most holy and respectable. Unrestrained either in his con- 
duct or conversation, he was allowed more wit than in truth he 
possessed ; and, living with rakes and second-rate authors, he 
had acquired fame, such as it was, in the middling sphere of life, 
before his name was so much as known to the public. His ap- 
pearance as an orator had by no means conspired to make him 
more noticed. He spoke coldly and insipidly, though with im- 
pertinence ; his manner was poor and his countenance horrid. 
When his pen, which possessed an easy, impudent style, had 
drawn the attention of mankind towards him, and it was asked 
who this saucy writer was, Fame, that had adopted him, could 
furnish but scurvy anecdotes of his private life. He had married 
a woman of fortune, used her ill, and at last cruelly, to extort 
from her the provision he had made for her separate mainte- 
nance ; he had debauched a maiden of family by an informal 
promise of marriage, and had been guilty of other frauds and 
breaches of trust. Yet the man, bitter as he was in his political 
writings, was commonly not ill-natured or acrimonious. Wanton- 
ness, rather than ambition or vengeance, guided his hand ; and, 
though he became the martyr of the best cause, there was noth- 
ing in his principles or morals that led him to care under what 
government he lived To laugh and riot, and scatter firebrands, 
with him was liberty. Despotism will for ever reproach Freedom 
with the profligacy of such a saint. 

" Associated with Wilkes in pleasure and in the composition of 
the North Briton was a clergyman named Churchill, who stepped 
out of obscurity about the same period, and was as open a con- 
temner of decency as Wilkes himself, but far his superior in the 
endowments of his mind. Adapted to the bear-garden by his ath- 
letic mould, Churchill had frequented no school so much as the 
theatres. He had existed by the lowest drudgery of his function, 
while poetry amused what leisure he could spare, or rather what 
leisure he would enjoy ; for his muse and his mistress and his 
bottle were so essential to his existence, that they engrossed all 
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but the refuse of his time. Yet for some years his poetry had 
proved as indifferent as his sermons, till a cruel and ill-natured 
satire on the actors had, in the first year of this reign, handed him 
up to public regard. Having caught the taste of the town, he 
proceeded rapidly, and in a few more publications started forth 
a giant in numbers, approaching as nearly as possible to his 
model, Dryden, and flinging again on the wild neck of Pegasus 
the reins which Pope had held with so tight and cautious a hand. 
Imagination, harmony, wit, satire, strength, fire, and sense 
crowded on his compositions ; and they were welcome for him, 
— he neither sought nor invited their company. Careless of 
matter and manner, he added grace to sense, or beauty to non- 
sense, just as they came in his way; and he could not help be- 
ing sonorous even when he was unintelligible. He advertised 
the titles of his poems, but neither planned nor began them till 
his booksellers, or his own want of money, forced him to thrust 
out the crude but glorious sallies of his uncorrected fancy. This 
bacchanalian priest, now mouthing patriotism, and now venting 
libertinism, the scourge of bad men, and scarce better than the 
worst, debauching wives, and protecting his gown by the weight 
of his fist, engaged with Wilkes in his war on the Scots ; and 
sometimes learning, and as often not knowing, the characters he 
attacked, set himself up as the Hercules that was to cleanse the 
state and punish its oppressors ; and true it is, the storm that 
saved us was raised in taverns and night-cellars ; so much more 
effectual were the orgies of Churchill and Wilkes than the dag- 
gers of Cato and Brutus. The two former saved their country, 
while Catiline could not ruin his, — a work to which such worthies 
seemed much better adapted." — Memoirs, Vol. i. 

It will be perceived, that in the foregoing sketch, as usual 
with our author, something of exactness is sacrificed to an- 
tithesis and point. Yet the characters here given, though 
perhaps too unfavorable, are in the main strikingly true. The 
influence which these two men exerted over public opinion in 
England is one among the wonders of this curious period. 
They are of that class of authors who write for time, and 
not for eternity. But in striking out a broad and deep chan- 
nel for the passions of a people, they identify their names 
with the history of their day long after their works cease to 
be remembered. Who is there who now reads with any in- 
terest the famous No. 45 of the "North Briton" ? Even 
the masculine vigor of Churchill's satire cannot wholly re- 
deem it in our eyes from the gross defects of carelessness, of 
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unworthy passion, and of devotion to incidents merely tem- 
porary. Yet it is difficult at this day properly to estimate 
the extent of the power which these men exerted over the 
course of events by reviving national prejudices deeply fixed 
in the English mind, and concentrating them against the per- 
son of the first minister. 

In the mean time, the leading measure upon which Bute 
had determined to stake his political fortunes was pushed 
without intermission. Although the course of the war con- 
tinued favorable to England, and might have enabled her to 
expect from her exhausted opponents the humblest solicita- 
tions for peace, the conduct of the minister seemed almost 
as if he deprecated the conquests he was making, and as if he 
was a suitor for mercy rather than entitled to dictate its terms. 
Under these circumstances, a treaty could not fail soon to 
be the result. Again did Great Britain lose, by a change 
of ministry at a critical moment, as she had done in Queen 
Anne's time, the full benefit of her splendid victories. The 
treaty could scarcely fail to be an advantageous one, but the 
great mass of the people at once saw and felt that it was not 
such a one as they might have had, or such as Pitt, had he 
remained in power, would have made for them. Deep mur- 
murs of bribery used by the French crown to obtain it were 
circulated far and wide. Instead of any success in conciliat- 
ing the people by his measure, the return of the Duke of 
Bedford, the negotiator, from Paris, was the signal for the 
public manifestation of their discontent. It was plain that 
the ministry of Lord Bute was about to pass a fiery ordeal 
through a wavering parliament. 

In the midst of all this, one change in the constitution of 
England makes itself decidedly perceptible, a change which 
was much developed by the rise of the elder Pitt. We al- 
lude to the power of the people, which rose as that of the 
old aristocracy began to decline. To that Pitt owed all his 
position ; without it, his wings were shorn in a parliament in 
which the aristocracy still exercised unbounded sway. When 
that body assembled, the success of the minister was more 
than doubtful. Much depended upon the course of Mr. 
Pitt, much upon the temper of the Whig connection. Bute 
succeeded in disarming the first by casting over him the net- 
work of the pension he had injudiciously consented to ac- 
cept ; the latter he left to the management of the ablest and 
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most daring of Pitt's ancient rivals, the unscrupulous Henry- 
Fox. Thus was a victory gained, but it was one which 
could not be repeated. How dearly that was obtained, it is 
worth while to go to Walpole to understand. 

" Had the peace been instantaneously proposed to the House 
of Commons, there is no question but it would have been reject- 
ed ; so strong a disgust was taken at the union of Bute and Fox, 
and so numerous were their several personal enemies. Yet in 
one respect Bute had chosen judiciously ; Fox was not to be 
daunted, but set himself to work at the root. He even made 
applications to Newcastle ; but the Duke of Cumberland had 
inspired even Newcastle and Devonshire with resolution! This, 
however, was the last miscarriage of moment that Fox expe- 
rienced. Leaving the grandees to their ill-humor, he directly 
attacked the separate members of the House of Commons ; and 
with so little decorum on the part of either buyer or seller, that 
a shop was publicly opened at the Pay-Office, whither the mem- 
bers flocked, and received the wages of their venality in bank 
bills, even to so low a sum as two hundred pounds, for their votes 
on the treaty. Twenty-five thousand pounds, as Martin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, afterwards owned, were issued in one 
morning ; and in a single fortnight a vast majority was pur- 
chased to approve the peace ! " — Memoirs, Vol. i. 

It may be observed, in this connection, that the charge 
made for secret service money, during the brief ministry of 
Lord Bute, exceeded the sum of eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. We recommend this view of the British constitution 
to those among us, who, under a strong sense of the evils 
which afflict our own republic, are too apt to overlook the 
greater ones equally perceptible in other forms of government. 

But let this be as it may, the preliminaries of peace were 
approved by a vote of three hundred and nineteen to only 
sixty-five. Mr. Pitt, after an elaborate but not a violent 
speech of three hours and a half, which he was allowed, on 
account of his health, to make sitting, retired from the House 
amidst the huzzas of the multitude, before the division, and 
the Duke of Newcastle sent to his friends not to divide ; on 
which they retired also. The victory was in appearance 
complete. Walpole adds : — 

" Nothing can paint the importance of this victory to the 
court so strongly as what the Princess of Wales said, on the 
news of the preliminaries being carried: — 'Now,' said she, 
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' my son is king of England.' The ministers ordered that the 
numbers on the question should be printed, — had they printed 
the names, too, the world would have known the names of the 
sixty-five that were not bribed." — Memoirs, Vol. I. 

Neither was it on bribery alone that the ministry was con- 
tented to rely for its strength. A general order for the dis- 
missal from office of all opponents to the treaty was executed 
with as little regard to private interests as is customary with 
us in the United States. The popular voice seemed for 
the moment as absolutely crushed as it ever had been in the 
haughtiest days of the Tudors ; and yet, strange to say, in 
five months from the day of this victory, to the amazement 
of all parties, the individual who had appeared in every re- 
spect to triumph over opposition, frightened at the demon- 
strations of popular feeling, preferred to resign his post and 
go into retirement, rather than to hazard a perseverance in 
the contest. 

But though the Earl of Bute, terrified by the fury of the 
storm he had raised, could shelter himself from it by this 
voluntary retirement, and lay the blame of it to the treachery 
of others, he could not equally restore his master to the po- 
sition he had occupied at the beginning of his reign. The 
popular indignation had already spread from the minister to 
the crown, and the various powerful connections, which might 
ordinarily be counted upon to .sustain the latter on an emer- 
gency, had been so far alienated that they stood aloof, dis- 
trustful of each other and afraid of the king. Bute had 
succeeded in breaking up those combinations which had dic- 
tated to George the Second, without attaining the end of 
making his successor really independent of the fragments. 
The consequence was, that George the Third was tossed 
about from faction to faction exactly as the majority of par- 
liament chanced to dictate, until a comparatively late pe- 
riod, when his own policy happened to strike in with the 
popular feeling, and in some measure to restore him a ba- 
sis to stand upon. There was still another result of the 
brief administration of Bute, of the most important character. 
He had infused into the government a considerable portion 
of the old Tory party, and although political distinctions had 
been gradually worn away until there was no public manifes- 
tation of difference of opinion upon general principles, a 
tendency to more arbitrary notions was the visible effect of 
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their return to the favor of the court. These notions were 
unquestionably not disagreeable to the king himself, and they 
will be found to have pervaded the policy of every ministry 
which he ever cordially supported. The prevalence of 
them in that administration which immediately followed the 
retirement of Bute must furnish the clew to most of the 
troubles of the reign. 

The name of George Grenville has, unfortunately for 
him, become associated with the disastrous policy of this 
time. His character has been drawn by many hands, but 
by few more harshly than by our author. He says : — 

" Mr. Grenville had hitherto been known but as a fatiguing 
orator and indefatigable drudge, more likely to disgust than to 
offend. Beneath this useful, unpromising outside lay lurking 
great abilities ; courage so confounded with obstinacy, that there 
was no drawing the line betwixt them ; good intentions to the 
public, without one great view ; much economy for that public, 
which in truth was the whole amount of his good intentions ; 
excessive rapaciousness and parsimony in himself; infinite self- 
conceit, which produced impossibility of instructing, convincing, 
or setting him right ; implacability in his temper ; and a total 
want of principles in his political conduct ; for, having long pro- 
fessed himself uncommonly bigoted to the doctrines of liberty, 
he became the stanchest champion of unwarrantable power. 
As all his passions were expressed by one livid smile, he never 
blushed at the variations in his behaviour. His ingratitude to 
his benefactor, Lord Bute, and his reproaching Mr. Pitt with the 
profusion of a war which he had sometimes actively supported, 
and always tacitly approved, while holding a beneficial place, 
were but too often paralleled by the crimes of other men ; but 
scarce any man ever wore in his face such outward and visible 
marks of the hollow, cruel, and rotten heart within. — Memoirs, 
Vol. i. 

The bitterness with which this sketch is written at once 
deprives it of all authority. We prefer to consider Gren- 
ville as neither so great nor so bad as Walpole would make 
him. Excellent in a subordinate post, he was unlucky in 
being pushed into the lead at a moment requiring abilities and 
judgment of the very first class ; and these he did not pos- 
sess. The successor of Bute was bound to do his best to 
heal the breaches made by his predecessor, — to conciliate 
on all sides, — softening the obstinacy of the king, restoring 
38* 
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the various branches of the aristocracy to good-humor, 
and, most of all, changing by every practicable measure the 
course of the popular current. A more unsuitable person 
for every part of this duty could scarcely have been found 
than George Grenville. With every disposition to court 
the king, he was perpetually exhausting his patience and fret- 
ting his temper ; and with the most lively conviction of the 
truth of popular principles, no man carried more rigid and 
uncompromisingly arbitrary notions into his conduct. Inde- 
fatigable in the performance of the routine of his duties, and 
accurate in details, he seems to have been utterly wanting in 
those broad general views, by which the effect of measures 
can he weighed before it comes to be felt. Instead, there- 
fore, of bringing the body politic into a more healthy and 
calm state, the two years of his administration served only to 
inflame every bad symptom. His first blunder was in imme- 
diately exalting John Wilkes into a martyr for liberty. His 
second and greatest was the degrading the continent of 
America to the level of his exchequer. But bitterly as 
the country suffered for the consequences of these errors, 
they were not the ones for which he was ultimately com- 
pelled to lose his position. Neither monarch nor parliament 
found fault with the persecution of Wilkes, or the taxation 
of the colonies. But an insult to the princess dowager, 
and jealousy of Lord Bute too openly expressed, drove the 
reluctant king to seek refuge even under the revived popu- 
larity of Pitt. 

But it was too late. Pitt was in no mind to sew together 
this coat of shreds and patches, and he saw clearly enough, 
that upon no other terms could he be minister. There are 
persons even now who regret, that, when the opportunity was 
offered to him to reconstruct a Whig administration, he re- 
fused to avail himself of it. By the lately published letters of 
Burke, it would appear that he never forgave him for it. But 
it is plain from his own letters to the Duke of Grafton, that 
he had the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle and his con- 
nection at the time of his former resignation too distinctly in 
his recollection to be willing to trust himself entirely in their 
hands. Lord Temple, too, the only person in that cabinet 
who had adhered to him, was now, for some reasons which 
have not yet been distinctly explained, unwilling to second 
the negotiation. The work of Bute in destroying all mu- 
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tual confidence had been too thoroughly done to make any 
cordial combination possible. And even could it have been 
made, the time had gone by when it could have been of 
service to the country. Fire had already been set to the 
train, and a conflagration was inevitable. So far, then, from 
joining in the condemnation of Pitt at this time, we should 
incline to applaud his discretion, and only to regret for his 
sake that he did not, by adhering to his decision to the end, 
save himself from the mortification which attended the fail- 
ure of his subsequent administration. 

For it ought to be recollected, that, before this negotiation 
took place, the forty-fifth number of the " North Briton " 
had already brought upon its author the penalty of imprison- 
ment in the Tower, by virtue of a general warrant to search 
papers and seize persons, issued from the office of the sec- 
retary of state ; and the fatal resolution, asserting the right 
to charge certain stamp duties in the colonies, had passed in 
parliament- and was known in America. Mr. Wilkes, al- 
though in no respect deserving of personal sympathy, was 
yet a member of parliament, and as such had every reason 
to rely for support, if not upon a constitutional objection, 
at least upon the esprit du corps which pervades all such 
bodies of men. As if this were not resource enough for a 
demagogue, the ministers went on, apparently determined, by 
combining every species of persecution, personal or political, 
at once upon his head, to coerce the people into the wor- 
ship of him as a martyr of liberty. Not content with im- 
muring him in the Tower on account of his libel, from 
which only the accident of Chief- Justice Pratt's being on 
the bench of the Common Pleas released him, they sur- 
reptitiously procured, and pompously exposed, an obscene 
composition of his which they had done more wisely quietly 
to have destroyed. And last of all, individuals connected 
with the government were not unwilling to pursue the matter 
still further, and to heap personal quarrels upon a man al- 
ready apparently sinking under the weight of arbitrary power. 

The motives of this course were too palpable not to de- 
feat the end hoped to be gained by it. John Wilkes liked 
nothing better than this being made a hero. At political in- 
triguing he was more than a match for his opponents ; and he 
had no superfluous scruples in the way of his taking advan- 
tage of all their blunders. The consequence was, that a 
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very bad man made himself the type of the purest public 
principles ; and such had been the perverse magic of Gren- 
ville, that the cry of " Wilkes and Liberty " resounded over 
both continents, against their will, from the lips of the most 
honest and patriotic spirits of the world. 

As we have thus far made our extracts from only one of 
the works before us, we cannot, perhaps, do better, in giv- 
ing a specimen of the other, than to select the whimsical letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, describing all these movements against 
Wilkes : — 

" Arlington Street, Nov. 17, 1763. 

" The campaign is opened, hostilities begun, and blood shed. 
Now you think, my dear Sir, that all this is metaphor, and mere 
eloquence. You are mistaken ; our diets, like that approaching 
in Poland, use other weapons than the tongue ; ay, in good truth, 
and they who use their tongue too, and who, perhaps, you are 
under the common error of thinking would not fight, have sig- 
nalized their prowess. But stay, I will tell you my story more 
methodically ; perhaps you shall not know for these two pages 
what member of the British senate, of that august divan whose 
wisdom influences the councils of all Europe, as its incorrupt 
virtue recalls to mind the purest ages of Rome, was shot in a 
duel yesterday in Hyde Park. The parliament met on Tuesday. 
We — for you know I have the honor of being a senator, sat till 
two in the morning ; and had it not been that there is always 
more oratory, more good sense, more knowledge, and more sound 
reasoning in the House of Commons than in the rest of the uni- 
verse put together, the House of Lords only excepted, I should 
have thought it as tedious, dull, and unentertaining a debate as 
ever I heard in my days. The business was a complaint made 
by one King George of a certain paper called the North Briton, 
No. 45, which the said king asserted was written by a much 
more famous man, called Mr. Wilkes. — Well ! and so you im- 
agine that Mr. Wilkes and King George went from the House of 
Commons and fought out their quarrel in Hyde Park ? And which 
do you guess was killed ? Again you are mistaken. Mr. Wilkes, 
with all the impartiality in the world, and with the phlegm 
of an Areopagite, sat and heard the whole matter discussed, 
and now and then put in a word, as if the affair did not concern 
him. The House of Commons, who would be wisdom itself, if 
they could but all agree on which side of a question wisdom 
lies, and who are sometimes forced to divide in order to find this 
out, did divide twice on this affair. The first time, one hundred 
and eleven, of which I had the misfortune to be one, had more 
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curiosity to hear Mr. Wilkes's story than King George's ; but 
three hundred being of the contrary opinion, it was plain they 
were in the right, especially as they had no private motives to 
guide them. Again, the individual one hundred and eleven 
could not see that the North Briton tended to ferment treason- 
able insurrections, though we had it argumentatively demon- 
strated to us for seven hours together; but the moment we heard 
two hundred and seventy-five gentlemen counted, it grew as plain 
to us as a pike-staff; for a syllogism carries less conviction than 
a superior number, though that number does not use the least 
force upon earth, but only walk peaceably out of the house and 
into it again. The next day we were to be in the same numeri- 
cal way convinced that we ought to be but one hundred and ten, 
for that we ought to expel Mr. Wilkes out of the house ; and the 
majority were to prove to us (for we are slow of comprehension, 
and imbibe instruction very deliberately), that, in order to have 
all London acquainted with the person and features of Mr. 
Wilkes, it would be necessary to set him on a high place called 
the pillory, where every body might see him at leisure. Some 
were even ready to think, that, being a very ugly man, he would 
look better without his ears ; and poor Sir William Stanhope, 
who endeavoured all day by the help of a trumpet to listen to 
these wise debates and found it to no purpose, said, ' If they 
want a pair of ears, they may take mine, for I am sure they are 
of no use to me.' The regularity, however, of these systematic 
proceedings has been a little interrupted. One Mr. Martin, 
who has much the same quarrel with Mr. Wilkes as King 
George, and who chose to suspend his resentment, like his Maj- 
esty, till with proper dignity he could notify his wrath to parlia- 
ment, did express his indignation with rather less temper than 
the king had done, calling Mr. Wilkes to his face cowardly 
scoundrel, which you, who represent monarchs, know is not 
royal language. Mr. Wilkes, who, it seems, whatever may have 
been thought, had rather die compendiously than piecemeal, in- 
quired of Mr. Martin by letter, next morning, if he, Mr. Wilkes, 
was meant by him, Mr. Martin, under the periphrasis cowardly 
scoundrel. Mr. Martin replied in the affirmative, and accom- 
panied his answer with a challenge. They immediately went 
into Hyde Park ; and at the second fire Mr. Wilkes received a 
bullet in his body. Don't be frightened, the wound was not 
mortal, — at least it was not yesterday. Being corporally delir- 
ious to-day, as he has been mentally some time, I cannot tell 
what to say to it. However, the breed will not be lost if he should 
die. You have still countrymen enough left ; we need not de- 
spair of amusement. 
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" Now, would you not think that this man had made noise 
enough, and that he had no occasion to burn a temple to per- 
petuate his name ? Alas, alas ! there is nothing like having two 
strings to one's bow. The very day in which the scene I have 
mentioned passed in the House of Commons, Lord Sandwich 
produced to the Lords a poem, called an Essay on Woman, 
written by the same Mr. Wilkes, though others say, only en- 
larged by him from a sketch drawn by a late son of a late arch- 
bishop. It is a parody on Pope's Essay on Man ; and, like that, 
pretending to notes by Dr. Warburton, the present holy and 
orthodox Bishop of Gloucester. The piece, indeed, was only 
printed, and only fourteen copies, but never published, Mr. 
Wilkes complains that he never read it but to two persons, who 
both approved it highly, Lord Sandwich and Lord Despencer. 
The style, to be sure, is at least not unlike that of the last. The 
wicked even affirm, that very lately, at a club with Mr. Wilkes, 
held at the top of the play-house in Drury Lane, Lord Sandwich 
talked so profanely that he drove two harlequins out of company. 
You will allow, however, that the production of this poem so 
critically was masterly ; the secret, too, was well kept ; nor, till 
a vote was passed against it, did even Lord Temple suspect who 
was the author. If Mr. Martin has not killed him, nor should 
we, you see here are faggots enough in store for him still. The 
Bishop of Gloucester, who shudders at abuse and infidelity, has 
been measuring out ground in Smithfield for his execution ; and 
in his speech begged the devil's pardon for comparing him to 
Wilkes." — Letters to Mann, Vol. I., pp. 95 - 97. 

The effect of this extraordinary attempt to destroy Wilkes 
was a deep and universal agitation of the popular mind. 
Churchill came forward in defence of his friend with a satire 
upon Lord Sandwich, which for vigor and ferocity exceeds 
any thing of the kind in the English language ; and the result 
of all was, that the mob took the side of the weaker party 
with enthusiasm. At the theatre, upon the performance of 
" The Beggar's Opera," when the robber Macheathcame to 
the sentence of his part, " That Jemmy Twitcher should 
peach me, I own surprises me," the whole audience manifest- 
ed, by their applause of application, a singularly nice sense of 
the exact relation which the parties bore to each other in the 
controversy. Lord Sandwich became known as Jemmy 
Twitcher everywhere ; and such had been the want of dis- 
cretion of the government, that the vices of the political 
Macheath were soon forgotten in the indignation excited at 
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the manner in which he had been attacked. After the duel 
with Martin had taken place, Churchill launched forth anoth- 
er of his satires, well calculated to keep the thermometer at 
boiling point. Parliament had solemnly voted the " North 
Briton "to be burned by the common hangman. The at- 
tempt to execute the order was followed by a riot, the 
sheriffs and constables were beaten off the ground, and, in- 
stead of the obnoxious paper, a jackboot and a petticoat, 
the emblems of the power supposed to stand behind the 
throne, — the Scotch earl and the princess mother, — were 
formally and triumphantly committed to the flames. 

The arbitrary proceedings against Wilkes led to earnest 
and violent discussions in parliament, in which the oppo- 
sition completely triumphed in the argument, and swelled al- 
most to a majority in numbers. But the words which fell 
from the leading men had their effect far beyond the circle 
for which they were intended. They sunk deep in the 
minds of the people in the Colonies at the very moment 
when the government was preparing to make an assault upon 
their rights. The cry of " Wilkes and Liberty " had 
been familiarly heard in the streets of Boston, before the 
louder one arose of resistance to stamps. And the mob of 
that place was not slow to follow the example of the me- 
tropolitan city in hanging from the branches of its liberty 
tree the boot, the odious type of backstairs influence, to- 
gether with the effigy of the first officer of stamps. The 
body politic on both continents was now trembling in every 
muscle, and sinew, and fibre, — a condition portending 
some violent revolution ; and all from what a cause ! Four 
years before, George the Third had been proclaimed sove- 
reign of what was then the most quiet and contented people 
in the world. The ocean, which at that time bore the as- 
pect of a vast mirror reflecting a sky without a cloud, was 
now foaming and fretting, with billows mountain-high, under 
the fitful blasts of the hurricane that had burst upon it. Let 
those to whom the management of public affairs is intrusted, 
all over the world, study well the important lesson supplied 
by the history of these events. Let them practise caution 
in the adoption, and prudence in the execution, of new 
experiments, which, whilst they save their names from 
deep disgrace with posterity, answer the more important and 
valuable end of keeping an uncounted multitude industrious 
and happy. 
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But our limits warn us of the impossibility of dwelling 
long even upon the most interesting scenes. The bark 
of George Grenville, which had escaped the dangers of 
general warrants and stamp duties, and the dismission of 
general officers, was suddenly wrecked upon a regency bill ; 
and the king, having tried every other resource in vain, was 
at last driven to send for the Marquis of Rockingham, now 
the acknowledged head of the old Whig connection. Thus 
commenced the fourth ministry in less than five years of the 
reign, — a ministry somewhat different from its predecessors, 
as it came in avowedly for the purpose of curing evils inflicted 
by them, but which were already beyond remedy. Hope- 
less as was the task, it was undertaken by men to whom the 
execution of a much lighter one would have been impos- 
sible. They had little beyond great fortunes and a very 
good will to sustain them ; but they set about their system 
with not the less cheerfulness for that. Their first meas- 
ure was the repeal of the Stamp Act, which, however, 
they had not the courage to pass without tacking to it a 
series of resolutions declaratory of the supreme authority of 
parliament, which robbed it of half its value and effect. 
They fixed the seal of reprobation upon general warrants, 
and passed other acts of a popular character. But in- 
stead of infusing a drop more of vitality, this policy rapidly 
brought the government to the verge of dissolution. The 
king was not cordial, for he never, at any time of his life, 
loved the old Whig party, and, whenever it was forced upon 
him, never rested until he got rid of it again. Pitt, whose 
voice had once more become law over the nation, still re- 
membering their conduct to him two years before, though 
his sentiments coincided most nearly with this out of all the 
parties, and though courted almost with servility by them, 
would neither join them himself, nor tie himself to any line 
of conduct whatsoever ; and the ejected faction, headed by 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford, was stirring heaven 
and earth for materials with which to force itself back into 
power. There was no way to keep it out but to go 
again to Pitt. The king had not forgotten the regency 
bill ; so he readily decided for this branch of the alternative. 
The Lord Chancellor Northington interposed to set the 
trap for him, Pitt fell into it, and the fifth administration of 
the reign began under a name now for the first time appearing 
as that of the Earl of Chatham. 
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It would be presumptuous in us to attempt a sketch 
of an administration which has been immortalized by the 
pen of Edmund Burke. The great event of the Rocking- 
ham administration had been the appearance of this new and 
bright star in parliament ; and such is its importance, that 
we must stop for a moment in order to present the sketch 
given upon the occasion by Walpole. 

" There appeared in this debate a new speaker, whose fame 
for eloquence soon rose high above the ordinary pitch. His 
name was Edmund Burke, an Irishman, of a Roman Catholic 
family, and actually married to one of that persuasion.* He 
had been known to the public for a few years by his ' Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful,' and other ingenious works ; but 
the narrowness of his fortune had kept him down, and his best 
revenue had arisen from writing for booksellers. Lord Rocking- 
ham, on being raised to the head of the Treasury, had taken 
Burke for his private secretary, as Mr. Conway had his cousin 
William. Edmund immediately proved a bitter scourge to 
George Grenville, whose tedious harangues he ridiculed with 
infinite wit, and answered with equal argument. Grenville him- 
self was not more copious ; but, with unexhausted fertility, Burke 
had an imagination that poured out new ideas, metaphors, and 
allusions, which came forth ready dressed in the most ornamen- 
tal and yet the most correct language. In truth, he was so fond 
of flowers, that he snatched them, if they presented themselves, 
even from Ovid's Metamorphoses. His wit, though prepared, 
seldom failed him ; his judgment often. Aiming always at the 
brilliant, and rarely concise, it appeared that he felt nothing 
really but the lust of applause. His knowledge was infinite, 
but vanity had the only key to it ; and though no doubt he 
aspired highly, he seemed content when he had satisfied the 
glory of the day, whatever proved the event of the debate. 
This kind of eloquence contented himself, and often his party ; 
but the house grew weary at length of so many essays. Having 
come too late into public life, and being too conceited to study 
men whom he thought his inferiors in ability, he proved a very 
indifferent politician, — the case of many men I have known, 
who have dealt too much in books or a profession ; they apply 
their knowledge to objects to which it does not belong, and think 
it as easy to govern men, when they rise above them, as they 
found [it ?] when themselves were lower and led their superiors 

* " Mrs. Burke was a Presbyterian ; the belief, however, of her being a 
Papist was very general. — JVoie by the Editor." 
VOL. LXI. — NO. 129. 39 
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by flattery. It is perhaps more expedient for a man of mean 
birth to be humble after his exaltation than before. Insolence 
is more easily tolerated in an inferior, than in an inferior mount- 
ed above his superiors." — Memoirs, Vol. n., pp. 273, 274. 

Such is the criticism of a shrewd contemporary ; the sub- 
stance of it all is compressed by Goldsmith into small com- 
pass. Yet this indifferent politician will probably have cred- 
it with posterity for sustaining on his Atlantean shoulders the 
whole of the aristocracy, which looked down upon him while 
he was living, through one of the most fiery struggles known 
in history. It is almost comical to think, at this time, when 
the relative position of the parties is so completely altered, 
of our author's censure of Burke for refusing to continue 
humble to the last before men, his inferiors, who began life 
with every advantage over him. That Burke, like almost 
all the men of mean birth but of great literary and political 
eminence in Great- Britain, should have preferred the main- 
tenance of institutions which pressed hardly upon him to 
playing the part of a brilliant demagogue for his own benefit, 
as has been too often done in other countries, ancient and 
modern, European and American, is, we think, greatly to 
the credit of his principles. And it is a poor return of grati- 
tude to his services, both for what he did, and for what, 
when he had the power in his hands, he did not do, to find 
fault with a consciousness of his own superiority to others, 
which he could not have the hypocrisy to conceal. Poster- 
ity, which loses in the distance the perception of small de- 
fects, will probably pronounce Burke, in an age of able 
men, the great man. In the long columns of the parlia- 
mentary reports, where every thing else has become tedious, 
his speeches contrast like letters of silver against the dark 
and leaden types which surround them ; and his mind shines 
forth before us as the mind of a philosopher, as well as a 
statesman, whilst those of the brightest of his day, including 
Charles Townshend, and Fox, and Pitt, and we may even 
add Lord Chatham, sink in the comparison into those of 
the merest politicians. 

Of Lord Chatham we have formerly given our estimate 
so very much at length, that we have little now to add. An 
explanation of his conduct during his second administration, 
however, has been made in the present work, which merits 
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some notice here. It is more than insinuated, that his 
anxiety, caused by a breach with his only friend, Lord Tem- 
ple, at the moment of his assuming the responsibility of office, 
working upon a frame deeply diseased, produced a state of 
temporary insanity. It may be that there is some portion 
of truth in this conjecture, which certainly receives counte- 
nance from the careful manner in which he was secluded 
from all communication with the world during a part of 
the time. Yet, on the other hand, there are occasional evi- 
dences furnished of intelligence by no means consistent with 
this hypothesis ; and his subsequent career contradicts it al- 
together. There were many of his day, and Walpole is him- 
self of the number, who imputed to him the habit of feign- 
ing illness whenever it did not please him to appear in pub- 
lic. We always allow much to the sarcastic turn of our 
author's mind, and prefer, in cases of this kind, to take what 
seems to us the most natural and easy explanation. We 
cannot believe Pitt to have been constantly guilty of the 
simulation with which he is charged, and still less can we 
credit his supposed insanity. We do conceive that he was 
ill, very ill, with a disorder which pressed him the more 
severely as his mental anxiety on account of his difficult 
position became greater. He now felt in its full force the 
disadvantage of having trod his solitary path aloof from every 
political connection. He had alienated the Rockingham par- 
ty, had not conciliated the Bedfords, and, in the just deter- 
mination to make no terms with George Grenville, he had 
irritated Lord Temple, who left him with the memorable 
and prophetic words ringing in his ears, that " He would not 
go in like a child to come out like a fool." Last of all, he 
had been tempted by the bawble of a peerage to leave the 
scene of his supremacy, to surrender the secret of his power. 
Scarcely could his ministry have been formed, before he 
must have begun to feel every disadvantage under which he 
had placed himself. With a master not noted for sincerity, 
an unstable leader in the House of Commons, — Charles 
Townshend, — and associates wavering or positively unfriend- 
ly, he found, moreover, that he was no longer " the Great 
Commoner " in the eyes of his only real supporters, the body 
of the English people. His magic wand was broken at the 
very moment when it was most necessary for him to wield 
it with effect. The early consciousness of this appears to 
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have paralyzed his faculty of exertion. Instead of doing as 
he did in his former ministry, spreading his energy over the 
other departments of the government as well as his own, he 
now left each to get on as it might by its own unassisted re- 
sources. He contented himself with devising a system, and 
left the rest to chance. It can scarcely be surprising, then, 
that the difficulties of his position, increasing every hour, 
should have aggravated the evil symptoms in a shattered 
frame, and laid him upon a bed of suffering incapable of any 
valuable effort. The wonder is, how his administration got 
along so well as it did for a time, and that in the face of 
one of the most memorable defeats in the House of Com- 
mons which a ministry ever had, — a vote on the land tax. 
The truth is, that the whole public was manifesting a sig- 
nal instance of deference to great abilities. It was waiting 
for Chatham to get well. But as he did not get well, they 
learned to do without him, and he was forgotten. Accom- 
modating themselves to the state of things, the ministry let 
in the Bedfords, and another administration, new-modelled 
under the auspices of the Duke of Grafton, but subsequently 
identified with the name of Lord North, began, — the sixth, 
be it observed, which had passed in quick succession since 
the commencement of the reign. 

Whether, in all these rapid changes on the political chess- 
board, the hand of the Scotch favorite behind the throne was 
or was not active, is a question which has not even yet been 
absolutely determined. That all the leading actors of the 
time fully believed that it was, and that to this unseen inter- 
ference was to be charged most of the apparent duplicity of 
the king's course, is unquestionable. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain, that Bute considered himself so far from 
exercising undue influence, as having rather been slighted, 
and was disposed to insinuate a want of gratitude for his 
services to the crown. Of the power of Bute during the 
first six years of the reign, nevertheless, we have no manner 
of doubt. But that it was as omnipotent as his opponents 
asserted, or as he would have preferred to have had it, can- 
not be credited. It is enough for the purposes of history to 
know, that he gave to the government of the country its un- 
fortunate direction during this reign. From him may be 
traced the arbitrary doctrines and the tortuous policy which 
will make the era of George the Third remembered as one 
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long and violent contention, — the transition state of the 
British constitution. 

Here we must reluctantly break off. The published por- 
tion of the Memoirs before us does not come down quite to 
the close of Lord Chatham's administration. We propose 
to reserve the consideration of the next six years until the 
appearance of the remaining volumes promised by the edi- 
tor, — a period, it may be remarked, rendered deeply inter- 
esting by the publications of Junius, the parliamentary con- 
test between Luttrell and Wilkes, and the commencement 
of the American troubles. Walpole's estimate of Lord 
Chatham will close this article. We regard it as on the 
whole more impartial than most of his characters, and mark- 
ed by less of his acrimony in fault-finding. At the same 
time, it should be noticed how little he dwells upon the 
most marked characteristic of that statesman, his moral ex- 
cellence in the midst of putrefying corruption. That Wil- 
liam Pitt, with all the necessities of which Walpole speaks, 
should have beaten out his own path to the first position in 
England, relying entirely upon his own qualities and his own 
exertions, and that no greater charge should be brought 
against him during his career, than his accepting legitimate 
rewards from the crown for inestimable services rendered, 
makes him the phenomenon of the eighteenth century. We 
know of no one of his generation whose private letters cor- 
respond so entirely to his public professions, or in whom 
there is visible so little of that pestilent casuistry which in- 
fects the very vitals of the general run of political men. 
That Walpole, although generally a more discriminating 
judge than we could expect, when we consider his educa- 
tion, was not free from this infection, it is scarcely necessa- 
ry for us to add. He makes the estimate of a contempo- 
rary, and not of a moralist, or a historian ; as such, however, 
it is interesting, if not altogether happy. 

" In all Lord Chatham's actions was discernible an imitation 
of his model, Ximenes ; a model ill-suited to a free government, 
and worse to a man whose situation and necessities were totally 
different. Was the poor monk thwarted or disgraced, the asy- 
lum of his convent was open ; and a cardinal, who was clothed 
in a hair-cloth at court, missed no fine linen, no luxury, in his 
cloister. Lord Chatham was as abstemious in his diet; but 
mixed Persian grandeur with herbs and roots. His equipages 
39* 
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and train were too expensive for his highest zenith of wealth, 
and he maintained them * when out of place and overwhelmed 
with debts ; — a wife and children were strange impediments to 
a Ximenes. Grandeur, show, and a pension could not wrestle 
with an opulent and independent nobility, nor could he buy them, 
though he had sold himself. His services to his country were 
far above those of Ximenes, who trampled on Castilian pride but 
to sacrifice it to the monarch of Castile. Lord Chatham had re- 
called the spirit of a brave nation, had given it victory and glory, 
and victory secured its liberty. As Ximenes had no such ob- 
jects, the inflexibility of Ximenes was below the imitation of 
Camillus. It was mean ambition to stoop, from humbling the 
crowned heads of France and Spain, to contend with proud in- 
dividuals and the arrogance of factions. At least, would a real 
great man have doted on a coronet, who prided himself in low- 
ering the peerage ? Lord Chatham had been the arbiter of Eu- 
rope ; he affected to be the master of the English nobility ; he 
failed, and remained with a train of domestics whom he could 
not pay. More like Nicholas Kienzi than Ximenes, the lord of 
Rome became ridiculous by aping the tawdry pageant of a tri- 
umph. Yet, as what is here said is the voice of truth, not the 
hiss of satire, British posterity will ever remember, that, as Lord 
Chatham's first administration obtained and secured the most real 
and substantial benefits to his country, the puerilities of his sec- 
ond could not efface their lustre. The man was lessened, not 
his merits. Even the shameful peace of Paris, concluded in de- 
fiance of him, could not rob the nation of all he had acquired ; 
nor could George the Third resign so much as Pitt had gained 
for George the Second. Half the empire of Indostan, conquer- 
ed under his administration by the spirit he had infused, still 
pours its treasures into the Thames. Canada was subdued by 
his councils, and Spain and France — that yet dread his name — 
attest the reality of his services. The memory of his eloquence, 
which effected all these wonders, will remain, when the neglect 
of his contemporaries, and my criticisms, will be forgotten. Yet 
it was the duty of an annalist, and of a painter of nature, to ex- 
hibit the varying features of his portrait. The lights and shades 
of a great character are a moral lesson. Philosophy loves to 
study the man more than the hero or the statesman ; and wheth- 
er his qualities were real or fictitious, his actions were so illus- 

* Yet, so capricious is censure of public men, that even Lord Mahon has 
revived an old charge against Chatham, for making a public sale of his 
seven coach-horses, when he went out of office in 1761. Walpole himself 
notices the fact, with a commentary the direct opposite of this, in his letter 
to General Conway, dated October 12th of that year. 
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trious, that few names in the registers of Time will excite more 
curiosity than that of William Pitt." — Memoirs, Vol. n., pp. 
385 - 388. 
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The triangulation and survey of Massachusetts for the 
purpose of constructing a map of the State, and the publi- 
cation of the map itself, are matters, which, for various rea- 
sons, are worthy of some consideration in our pages. The 
excellent example which has thus been set, we hope, will 
soon be followed by some of the sister States, and the ex- 
perience gained in executing this survey, the first of the 
kind on a large scale which has been made in this country, 
may be of use in directing their operations. Mr. Borden's 
modest account of his highly meritorious labors, and of the 
many ingenious methods which he contrived in order to 
insure accuracy in his work, is interesting throughout ; but 
we shall confine our notice chiefly to his details of the his- 
tory of the survey, and to some of the methods used and the 
results obtained. The character of the map, and some facts 
connected with it and its publication, will also be noticed. 

The history of the survey, Mr. Borden states, commenc- 
ed in March, 1830, when the legislature of Massachusetts 
passed resolves requiring the city of Boston and the several 
towns in the Commonwealth to make an accurate map, each 
of its own territory, upon a scale of one hundred rods to an 
inch, and to deposit the same in the office of the Secretary 
of State. These resolves gave directions in detail respect- 
ing the subject. During the same month, a resolve was 
passed, authorizing the governor to appoint skilful survey- 



